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in absolute and direct control of the United States Government, that chemists 
and Internal Revenue Inspectors should be assigned to the various manu- 
facturing chemical plants throughout the United States, its Territories and 
Possessions, that the output of the manufactured product should be shipped to 
various Government warehouses, zones being established therefor throughout 
the United States, that the Government should officially control the price, the 
quantities shipped to the various wholesale druggists, jobbers, dealers, retailers 
and pharmacies, — all these, and all manufacturing plants, to be bonded and 
licensed, — and that the Government should control the exportation from and 
importation into the United States. 

The Grand Jurors, United States of America, Southern District of New 
York, do hereby request the co-operation of the United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York in taking up with the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice the subject matter, so as to cause a bill to be prepared for 
submission to Congress seeking the immediate enactment of broad and suitable 
statutes that will eliminate this evil. 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution be filed with the 
Honorable Court for the records of the Court, and a copy likewise be trans- 
mitted to the Attoney General and the United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York. (See p. — ). Albert J. Weber, Foreman, Grand Jury, 
United States of America, Southern District of New York. Old Post Office 
Bldg., New York City. 

Reaching the Adult Responsible for the Delinquent and Neglected 
Child. — I assume that every critical reader will agree with me that an over- 
whelming percentage of the cases that come to the juvenile courts of the 
country can be traced, either directly or indirectly, to some adult. And the 
problem that has always been confronting probation officers and juvenile court 
workers is to reach and correct that adult, and through him the child. 

Adult contributors may be divided into the following classes: (1) Those 
who maliciously and deliberately train a child in delinquency and then enjoy 
the financial fruits of their work; (2) those who contribute through their own 
carelessness and indifference, allowing the child to take the easiest way, which 
is generally the wrong one ; and (3) those who through their zealousness and 
anxiety force their child into ways which end in delinquency. 

Under the first class might be placed the prostitute who teaches a girl to 
learn her own trade, the thief who schools the youth in pocketbook snatching, 
shop-lifting, etc., and the burglar who instructs his pupils in the general arts 
of safe-robbing and house-breaking. While an adequate "contributory delin- 
quent" law would reach all classes, it is the only way that this particular class 
can be reached and it is to be regretted that there are such laws in so few 
juvenile courts. And I might say that from my personal experience it is one 
of the hardest sections to get written into a juvenile court law. For some 
unknown reason it seems almost impossible to convince law makers that it is 
possible for an adult deliberately to go about making a delinquent of a child 
by using it for criminal practices. 

In the second class, those who contribute through carelessness and indif- 
ference, we meet an entirely different proposition. Most of these cases come 
from the poorer and more shiftless class, making a jail sentence or a heavy fine 
(which a contributory law would inflict) almost an impossibility for in most 
cases such a disposition would not get to the root of the trouble, but at the 
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same time would leave the rest of the family (generally a large one) in destitute 
circumstances, necessitating the assistance of the state. I think that one of the 
greatest parts of probation work is for the officer to instill in the heads of 
such families a proper sense of duty to their children and the state. This 
oftentimes is a long, tedious process and in a great many cases can never be 
done. But when it is accomplished, it can be pointed to with pride and a satis- 
faction of knowing that another family has been pulled through a crisis and 
is still together. There are times when it looks as if all of the work is to go 
for nothing and we must admit failure. Very often at this time the taking of 
one or more of the children out of the home, either permanently or tem- 
porarily, has just the proper effect and causes an awakening and readjustment 
in the family scheme of living which enables us to place the children back in 
the home after a reasonable length of time and be sure that they will be super- 
vised properly. This works very well where the parent cares for the child, 
but as is often the case, they would gladly relinquish their responsibility to 
someone else; it sometimes has a salutary effect to make them pay for the 
support of the child in some institution or some boarding house. We have 
tried this in the District of Columbia in cases where the parents could afford 
to pay and have found that after a time they are willing to take the children 
back home and properly care for them, even though it is under compulsion. 
Fortunately we can enforce this kind of an order by sending the parent to 
the workhouse under the non-support act, should he fail to pay as ordered. 
An objection might be made to locking the parent up, but as the children, 
in such cases, have already been taken out of the home, it is not working any 
hardship on the family. 

By far the hardest class to work with are the children that come from good 
homes where there is ample income and good influence, but where the parents, 
because of their desire to have the child go the right way, are too rigid in their 
discipline, and do not put sufficient trust in the child or, they trust absolutely in 
the child, believing that it can do no wrong, and enforce no discipline what- 
ever. Either very often leads to deception on the part of the child and ulti- 
mately to delinquency. The work for the probation officer in such cases is 
much harder than in the second class because we have a much more intelligent 
and sometimes resentful parent to deal with. I think it is much easier to con- 
vince a parent that they have been too lenient in their discipline than that they 
have been too strict. But if the officer can win the respect and the confidence 
of the parent and can make him see that he is really interested, very often 
the parent is willing to take suggestions and straighten out the trouble. 

To sum up briefly, the two most effective ways of reaching the adult 
responsible for the delinquent and neglected child is either through an ade- 
quate contributory law, carrying a fine or imprisonment or both, or by per- 
suasion and probably force of various kinds on the part of the probation officer. 
The degree of success will depend upon the "drasticness" of the contributory 
law and the persuasive powers of the officer.— B. Howard Clark, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, Washington, D. C. 

Penology. 
Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Irish Prison Conditions.— The inquest into the death of Thomas Ashe was 
concluded by the return of a verdict which has stirred Ireland profoundly. 
The judgment of the jury, as printed in the Weekly Freeman and the Irish 
Weekly Independent, reads: 



